Magical thinking about democracy: 


Part 2 - representation 


For the real difference between democracy and oligarchy is poverty and wealth. Wherever men rule by reason of their 
wealth, whether they be few or many, that is an oligarchy, and where the poor rule, that is a democracy. 


— Aristotle? 


A choice between two things is as close as you may get to no choice at all without actually having no choice at all. 


— Bianco Luno 


Part 1: democracy | Part 2: representation | Part 3: voting | Part 4: power concentration | Part 5: Lottocracy 


Last time we inquired into the basic concept of 
democracy — what it is, how it is different from 
alternatives, what the alternatives are, what’s 
wrong with them, what is so right about 
democracy, and the kinds of democracy. So much 
for why democracy may be a good idea — or, the 
least worse of bad alternatives. Its implementation 
is another matter. This time — on the assumption 
that some kind of democracy is desirable — we take 
a deep dive into the form most practical for large 
groups: representative democracy. As we discussed 
earlier, large scale democracy already has serious 
problems, but the common remedy, representation, adds another layer complexity and murkiness to the 
ideal clarity of the purest form of democracy: direct democracy.” 


Epistemic intimacy 


Democracy in its ideal direct form works best in small groups. Pretty small ones, as a matter of fact. 
Think of courts with a handful judges, or juries of 12 or 13, or a family, maybe an extended one, a club, 
a party of good friends, etc. Direct democracy is where it is clear everyone has an equal say in 
decisions; everyone knows who has what say; and inquiry into why anyone has the say they do and not 
another is feasible. This is important because the epistemic intimacy of the situation deepens the 
possibility of respect between members of the community. Even if you and I disagree, if I am able to 
hear you out, entertain your considerations, learn what is important to you... if at least the chance of 
grasping your situation and how it qualifies your view is available to me — though this may not change 


1. See this discussion. The poor rule? “The poor you will always have with you...” Deuteronomy 15. Even if each person on 
earth was at least a millionaire, there would still be the class of “the non-poor,” the billionaires, for “the poor” to envy. 

2. Perhaps direct democracy is, today, technologically feasible on a national scale. But even if the technology is available, 
there will be all-too-human reasons why it would not be desirable: e.g., as important as political decisions may be, many of 
us have better things to do than govern that we are better at, and, moreover, marketing forces (designed, as they are, to 
manage mass opinion) would be harnessed to manipulate the technologically-empowered demos to the end of preserving the 
interests of power concentrations. Neither direct democracy, nor technology has the mechanisms to deal with these. 


my view of the matter at issue, I may retain a regard and respect for you and your take on things as a 
consequence. A continued openness to the way we experience a world shared between us can be 
edifying. It can show me the limitations of my perspective... While you, too, will have the same 
opportunity. Maybe synchronization of values or harmony of actions between us is too much to ask, but 
understanding and regard for the other, is, let’s hope, not... This much seems possible in an epistemic 
environment this intimate, one consisting of a “countable” number of persons. 


But in groups much larger — perhaps, beginning with as few as a hundred — direct democracy becomes 
progressively unworkable. “Edification” at these scales becomes irrelevant. Groups are never as easily 
“edified” as individuals may be.’ The nuance required for edification, for a deepening of understanding, 
becomes increasingly difficult to achieve with the increasing size of the group. Beyond a certain point, 
more sooner than later, the edificational justification of democracy erodes rapidly. If there is still a 
functional case for democracy (that despite its inefficiency, it is still redeemed by other human 
considerations), it ceases, at scale, to be exclusive to it: autocracy and oligarchy do better. Remember: 
these are intrinsically more efficient. By the time the demos numbers in the millions we ought use 
scare quotes around the term “democracy.” At this stage, practicalities enforce mechanisms whose 
effects require increasing amounts of imagination to regard as “democracies.”* Counting heads in a 
simple binary way, which might work on the scale of direct democracies, cannot, as a practical matter, 
work at the scale of millions. Yet this is the prevailing mechanism for instantiating democracies in 
nation states at this time. The distance between what happens at scale and what is supposed to happen 
ideally democracy is significant. We are obliged to get a bit magical or religious to pareidolically 
discern hints of the original concept. The situation calls for harnessing a new notion extrinsic to 
democracy: representation. Which, if of the electoral sort, imports another layer of complexity. 


Problems with proxy representation 


There are at least two kinds of representation: proxy and sampling. (We address sampling in a later 
part.) Proxy is the form most familiar in political contexts. This is where one person is elected to 
represent the views of many others. How exactly is proxy representation supposed to work? How is it 
even possible? What understanding must we have of what a “view” is for any one person to represent 
the views of many? We can understand that it is human to want to seek out solidarity with others, to 
share perspectives. We are social animals, after all. At least sometimes. We root for our favorite sports 
team, for any group with whom we feel some affinity or common interest. The force behind 
nationalism, patriotism, community spirit, wanting to be “a team-player,” to be accepted, all manner of 
bigotry, sexism, racism, speciesism, and a thousand other -isms — some we approve, some we don’t — 
are all rooted in our tendency to be partial creatures. There will always be a “them” to go with our 
“us.” We join clubs (like this one). To join any group is already to engage in what philosophers call 
“partiality.” To be partial is to have preferences that encompass some but not all of those around you. 


3. Group psychology more or less precludes the necessary humility. Socially, “edification” manifests as oppression or 
marginalization which are more difficult to redeem. Edification may be interpreted as “putting you in your place.” Unless 
mutual, it is another avenue of abuse. It is precisely prevention of opportunities for this kind of social abuse that 
recommends epistemic intimacy. And proxy representation conduces to its lack. 

4. If democracy is so imagination-needy, how is it different from autocracy and oligarchy? We don‘ have to imagine 
autocrats or oligarchs as selfish and power-hungry. We can generously imagine them as well-meaning and highly capable. 
Once in a blue moon, perhaps, it happens they are. Once in a blue moon, the best of a myriad of possible representatives is 
included in one of the two which electoral democracies typically present us with. But can we do better than “once in a blue 
moon”? 


Obviously, being partial is partly responsible for our survival. But it is also the force of nature that 
morality was especially designed to curb and keep manageable. Moral theories are premised on the fact 
that we, as individuals, don’t, nor could we, thrive on desert islands, that we do best living with others. 
It behooves us, then, to get along with others, apart from the intrinsic pleasure company gives some of 
us some of the time. But social partiality, casting a net of concern more broadly, is just personal 
selfishness writ larger. Selfishness scales up well. All you need is to add more, but not all, to your 
circle of concern. Some measure of effort at bearing the burden of being impartial, then, is required. 
That’s why being moral is hard. To be moral is to be non-arbitrary, tolerant, to show concern for others 
but without losing one’s individual integrity. It is both to be partial and impartial at the same time. 


The most powerful form of partiality, long an obsessive focus of moral philosophers, is our individual 
self-interestedness. Obviously, self-care is important to our survival. Your life would be very short if 
you didn’t take it seriously. But, as the most constrained form of partiality, moral theories push hard 
against the primacy of self-interest: especially, the rule-based theories such as Kantianism and 
utilitarianism. Even more indulgent theories — such as virtue theory, moral sense theory, care ethics, or 
Randian egoism — acknowledge the need to tame self-interest. They seek to moderate the intensity of 
self-care or to expand the inclusiveness of the “self-caring” self. These theories stress the role of natural 
sympathies in domesticating partiality but without wishing — or pretending to be able — to eliminate or 
harass them out of existence. 


The tendency to form groups, tribalism, results from a will to survive through affiliation. To do survival 
well requires civilization. Civilization requires compromising our self-interest. Increasing civilization 
requires increasing compromise.” 


One of the things that enables social partiality is some facility for suppressing individual interests, for 
ignoring differences, for “seeking peace” (as Thomas Hobbes adjured), for valuing consensus, for 
prioritizing values that can be communally shared and which we can be enlisted to make sacrifices to 
preserve. 


This assumes we are complex beings with many, varied, variable, and not always compatible values. 
The moral project requires having individual values to suppress or manage in the first place. It goes 
with the territory of being sophisticated. The more sophisticated, the more demanding we are of the 
conditions of survival. Intelligence can be a drag. If we were stupider, the possibility of being content 
with less sophistication might not be so remote — as J. S. Mill once suggested by asking rhetorically: 
would you trade your life as a discontented human for that of a very contented pig? 


This is how intelligence gets in the way: the more discriminating your preferences are, the smaller the 
group with whom you will find affinity... Careful: don’t get too far ahead of the pack. Get too 
discriminating, and you may find yourself alone or at least highly marginalized. You cease to count in 
the scheme of things. You may as well disappear if you don’t get with program: you are with us or 
against us. 


5. The degree to which affiliation is seen as compromise of individual integrity or a necessary burden is, of course, highly 
variable among people. The pleasure involved in being part of something bigger than yourself may overwhelm the 
discomfort of compromise for many, perhaps most. But this fact is in tension with increasing discriminative capability, 
about which more shortly. 


Should we then suppress the mincing scrupulosity that intelligence breeds? If education leads to an 
increase in intelligence, and that to enhanced critical abilities, and that to increasing nuance of 
judgment, and that to a failure to identify with the interest of significantly large groups, and that to 
marginalization, even to political erasure... Then, maybe too much education is a bad thing? Maybe the 
right amount is that which gets you aligned with large groups, the larger the better, ideally everyone, so 
that homogenization of values may happen. Harmony may ensue. That is the goal, right? Success at 
solidarity with something increasingly larger than whatever it is you currently identify with is the 
measure of civilizational progress.° 


Or, maybe this isn’t quite right, maybe it has to do with the right kind of education? What kind is that? 
It must be that which facilitates homogenization? No? But... 


“A choice between two things is as close as you may get to no choice at all 
without actually having no choice at all.” 


It is microscopically closer... Ok, maybe we are a long way from needing to fear we are on the path to 
monolithic solidarity of affinity. Universal siblinghood is a long way off. But consider that in modern 
electoral representative democracies — take the U.S. for instance — the only viable groups large enough 
to matter are two: Democrats and Republicans. If the point of solidarity is the reduction of value 
diversity to facilitate national (or even transnational) unity, we are making good progress: 


Two is just one number removed from the ideal of one. Unity. 


If less is more, in the realm of discrimination and sophistication, the system is working. If this was all 
along “the program” democracy was invented to serve, then people are “getting with it.” If so, 
representation of the proxy kind is on track. Soon, at this rate, we won’t need even two parties. One 
will do. The one in power, whichever that is. (And, given how expensive the upkeep of two political 
parties is, one day, as we reach the ideal of solidarity and unity of purpose, we will be able to spend all 
the resources presently expended on competition between the two on more constructive projects... such 
as meeting the needs and desires of the governed.) 


The one in power? Does the “one” here refer to an individual person or to a small subset of all the 
governed? Is it an autocracy or an oligarchy? Either way, they or it, may manage well without input 
from you or me... What is the point of asking?’ Where to, in all this, did democracy abscond? 


Our individual involvement becomes ceremonial. We are not putting down ceremony. Some nations 
love their ceremonial monarchies. The U.S. may be hopelessly attached to its oligarchic electoral 


6. Is this a problem related to an overwrought notion of, specifically Western, individualism? Yes and something to 
celebrate: “A Brief Primer on Individualism in Western Intellectual History,” Tamer Nashef, Areo 27/07/2018. Overwrought 
or not, the exclusiveness of collectivism in Chinese history and culture has been exaggerated: “The Lineage Theory of the 
Regional Variation of Individualism/Collectivism in China,” Weigang Gong, Meng Zhu, Burak Giirel and Tian Xie, 
Frontiers in Psychology, 20 January 2021. Perhaps, it is more accurate to say collectivism has always been a psychological 
subculture in the West much as individualism has been in East. But whatever the cultural psycho-history of their relative 
prevalence, globalist tendencies are rapidly muting the difference. The perennial tension between collectivism and 
individualism makes both evolutionary and cultural sense. Each is more adaptive than the other depending on changing 
contexts. But these contexts can no longer credibly be described in East versus West terms if it was ever the case that they 
were. 

7. The governance function. Perhaps there remains a psycho/spiritual function. 


theater. Governments are not always just about governing. Certainly, we need bread on the table, we 
need stuff to get done, but also roses and pageantry are nice. Nothing wrong with a bit of pomp... 


But, I can still remember being told in grade school that I was lucky to be born in a country where my 
individual voice, whatever it might be and however small, mattered... or at least might matter. Or, one 
could imagine a situation where it might... The barest possibility of mattering was supposed to inspire 
gratitude in me. The impression I got, perhaps mistakenly, was that the gratitude was grounded in 
something more substantial than ceremony or ritual. 


Is there still the barest possibility?... But maybe this is asking too much. 


This is the binary problem or binariness.® It is the reduction of meaningful choice to two, a problem for 
the nuance we expect from sophistication. 


But this is just the tip of the iceberg. There is 
also the capture problem... Before we Why vote? 
review that, however, let’s fall off one bridge 
at a time. 


To achieve an outcome For personal expression 


Electoral afflictions 


This is to not play the rational or moral 
game at all. Technically, this is a 
non-rational motive or an end in itself. 
Voting may be something you just enjoy 
doing. Like wearing red or watching 
sporting events. The justification, rational 
or moral, stops there. 


To recap: 


The point of elections and voting — What is 
an election supposed to achieve and what 
motivates voting behavior? Or, why bother 
to vote? Possible answers: the election 
process is important because: 


a) it has efficacy in the world — 
voting makes a difference to individual vae 


Affect outcome by supporting a 
voting bloc 


governance... (but does it?), 
. . . Happens all the time in smal! democracies Ok, this is where the real democratic 
b) it may serve solidarity =d such as the U.S. Supreme Court. The action happens, right? 
7 p population of voters must be easily 
social and psychological enumerable. Mathematically, in an electorate Two Problems: 
PAR as large as that of the United States, the odds 
value to human communities ; are less than 1 in a billion that your one vote 1. your one vote has only homeopathic 
could effect the outcome of a national efficacy, at best, (a rational qualm) and 
and/ or election. Moreover, the odds are a flat zero if 
d h h l . l we throw in historical induction: that is, what 2. your refined scruples, if any, pay a very 
actually happens whenever any one vote steep price (a moral qualm). 
c) It as a psyc O ogica gets anywhere near deciding an election. 
function: e. g., venting helps See writeup for more on these problems. 


us sleep better. 


8. Duverger’s Law is the empirically verified phenomenon resulting in the conceptual problem of binariness (to the extent it 
is considered one). The “law” suggests that electoral systems such as the one in the U.S. inevitably devolve into two party 
systems, as though two exhausted the possibilities conceivable to a sophisticated voter — while it very well may to an 
electorate comprised exclusively of “hateful views and voices,” i.e., “deplorables.” 


If these exhaust the reasons to vote,” the first two are afflicted with major problems: 


1. Binariness undercuts the meaningfulness of whatever efficacy voting can claim for a sufficiently 
sophisticated/educated electorate... (Unless unsophistication or de-sophistication is desirable. We will 
mostly presume it is not in a meaningful democracy.) 


2. Capture — the fact that ever-increasingly amounts of money are necessary for any representative to 
attain and stay in office undercuts both the efficacy and solidarity motives, though more the former 
than the latter: The slight gap or difference in the thoroughness of this undercutting makes possible, or 
keeps alive, the hope of reforming the existing system: It’s just possible that enough solidarity, the 
result of a critical mass of exasperation and disgust, may overthrow corruption — at least, for a time, as 
in the late 19" Century in the U.S. when entrenched clientelism and the spoils system was structurally 
curtailed..." 


But, recall, we are here looking for a sustainable, more durable, less obviously ad hoc, solution. Doing 
away with cronyism or gerrymandering, and instituting campaign finance reform, reducing 
impediments to voting, expanding the electorate, eliminating the electoral college or winner takes all 
voting, etc. are all stop-gap measures to repair a system that will predictably degrade, guaranteeing the 
need to revisit reform later, again and again — in the meantime, foreseeable and preventable suffering 
by, and damage to, the governed is tolerated. History shows the forces of corruption will find a way 
around any reform that leaves loopholes. And loopholes will be predictably embroidered into any 
reforms, because it is the prevailing “concentrations of power” that will mediate the reforms. Who else? 


Is the eternal cycle of corruption” and the need for reform acceptable? 


Notice, however, that the third motive, the psychological release function of voting, may escape the 
frustrations of binariness and capture... Good, but does voting survive these problems only as a 
spiritual exercise? Is voting like praying? The difference being that God listens sometimes and 
politicians never — why should they?” Or that it takes merely greater imagination to entertain the latter 
thought than the former? 


9. For more on the problem of voting, see our 2016 discussion: “The dilemma of the disaffected voter: the rationality & 
morality of voting,” where many of the points surveyed here are explored in more detail. 

10. Only to be supplanted, in the ensuing century or so, by the abuse/corruption of successively emergent concentrations of 
power: the military-industrial complex of the 50s and 60s, energy cartels and consequent multi-trillion dollar “forever” wars 
in the Middle East, excessive risk-taking encouraged by overly empowered banking interests and the 2008 Global Financial 
Crisis, the transnational reach of the pharmaceutical industry evident in the recent pandemic, the IT and social media 
technocracies presently harnessing computer and psychological technologies to facilitate de-education, i.e., suggesting 
“misinformation” is worse than than “expertly” curated information without inquiry into, or argument as to, why experts are 
morally reliable, and so forth... 

11. There are five resource-equipped lobbyists hovering over each of the 435 members of the U.S. Congress from one 
industry alone, health care: don’t wonder at the cost of health care. You, as a member of the bottom 90% of the demos, even 
if you are legion, are too poor, uninformed, and removed from the scene of congressional agenda-setting, law, and policy- 
making to compete for their ear. See the Case and Deaton talk. Capture is a global problem for alleged “liberal 
democracies.” 

12. God may or may not exist but for sure doesn’t need to suck up to anybody — by definition. The Divine track record for 
responsiveness need not be very remarkable to beat that of even the most “advanced” electoral representative democracies 
in existence today. 


Representation and politicians 


Let’s be clear: politicians are elected from among the governed. They do genuinely represent 
something. Whatever moral qualities are likely to be had by the average voter are likely to be had by 
politicians, too. Politicians are not inherently bad people. There is no reason to believe the 
corruptibility quotient” of a politician, just because she or he is politician, is any higher than Joe Blow 
or Jane Doe...” 


We take this for granted. But we want to imagine there are structures better capable of managing our 
corruptibility quotient than electoral ones. That is what we are setting out to explore. But first... 


The meaning of “representation” closeup 


What does it mean for someone to represent someone else? 


We begin with a limiting case: what it means for one person to represent another person? Think of the 
concept of “power of attorney”: a spouse, family member, or other intimate entrusted by someone to 
represent them in their incapacity. This is the recognized, gold standard of interpersonal representation, 
presumably, because the representative is chosen by the competent represented who is in a position to 


know and trust the representative. 
How is this interpersonal paradigm of representation related to political representation? 


Would you hire a lawyer to write up a will for you in which you deferred entirely to the expertise and 
integrity of the lawyer to make all decisions in the will? After all, the lawyer knows the law better than 
you. She or he knows what wills commonly say, what they typically contain, which provisions are 
enforceable, and in general what a good will looks like. The lawyer knows best. Trust in expertise — 
even on the weightiest matters concerning the fate of your effects, material and relational, your legacy. 
The lawyer knows who deserves what, what formulas to calculate with, the successful templates, the 
legal and social protocols, etc.? What do you know in comparison with the lawyer? 


You may have preferences or values you wish to express in your legacy, but why exactly should these 
matter? These may, in the larger scheme of things, not matter. After all, who are you?” 


But, the normal import of a will suggests it is a document about what matters to you. It is, at a 
minimum, like a vote on what you would like to see happen. Is your meaningful participation in the 
making of your will necessary? The lawyer could infer what you want. You want what most people 


13. Almost everybody has a price. See the last sections of our 2016 discussion: “The dilemma of the disaffected voter: the 
rationality & morality of voting.” Since the demos is not comprised of saints, we cannot expect their elected representatives 
to be either. 

14. Being a lawyer or a business person does not, in virtue of that, make you a shady character. Not any more than poverty 
and powerlessness conduces to virtue. What we can say is that being insignificant makes the damage it is in your power to 
do proportionately insignificant. 

15. A ceremony is required to seal a legitimate transfer of representational power over important matters: hence, the need for 
witnesses, assurance of the absence of coercion, etc. 

16. Moreover, at least in the case of a will, it is expressly an instrument for directing matters that will not affect you: it has 
only post-you significance. Voting for representatives is different, right? You are still in the picture post-vote. Or not?... But 
the capture problem undercuts confidence in any difference, making the will analogy more relevant. 


want. The lawyer might substitute what they consider their sensible judgment or that of “a reasonable 
person” for yours... But, if that were the way making wills generally worked, why would you bother 
making one?” 


Now, imagine further your lawyer was not being paid by you, but by others with a clear interest in how 
the will was drawn. Would this matter? 


Is voting for a politician who is going to make the laws that you will live under like hiring a lawyer to 
make out your will with minimal input, as we just described, from you? All you have to do, in both 
cases, is grant them permission to proceed. Nothing more." Is the same understanding of what it means 
for one person to represent another operative in both cases? 


But aren’t the people in congress no different than the rest of us — basically, decent, just, and not 
stupid? 


Maybe. But about half of congress is comprised of lawyers, a big chunk of the rest of business people. 
Is this an accident? They are rarely plumbers, programmers, school teachers, house keepers, or day care 
professionals. Does this mean half of the population of the country is comprised of lawyers and 
business people, too? Fully 80% of congresspersons are male. Is half the demos male?... How does 
representation work in the face of this. How do these lawyers know what matters to the varied mass 
they are elected to represent? What experience, for instance, does 80% of congress have with the reality 
or possibility of being pregnant? How does the prevailing standpoint of the bulk of existing lawmakers 
prepare them to understand the values of the portions of the demos they purportedly “represent”?’” 
What is the quality of their epistemic intimacy with the daily concerns of more typical members of the 
electorate? 


Elected representatives are deferred to. Lots of people trust them. You must trust somebody or other in 
a representative democracy, right? And let’s assume these representatives are all well-meaning, 
brimming with integrity, and motivated only by the highest ideals their rhetoric expresses. They must 
also be reasonably competent at what they do — after all, they got elected. Still — how do they know 
what matters to you?... 


Because you voted for them. Why did you vote for them? Because you believed in them. Why do you 
believe in them? Because something about them or what they express you like and/or because your 
friends voted for them or because you grew up in a culture in which this is the hallowed way of 
expressing yourself politically... They were chosen because all these signs indicate they know what 
matters to you. You would not have voted for them if they showed no signs of knowing and sharing 
your views. Surely. 


17. Indeed, many people don’t. Rest assured, the state has one ready to take up the slack. It has an interest in the utilization 
of resources under its jurisdiction, absent formal expression of a (contingently) privileged perspective such as yours. 

18. The permission initiates a process whereby, once empowered, the representative may seek and amass the necessary 
fortune for maintaining power (until someone else shows themselves still more adept at this requisite for replacing her or 
him). The funds help generate the permission. The cost of generating the permission of a large demos is proportionality 
dear, thus selecting for competent fund-raisers as representatives. Competent-fundraising skill becomes the sine qua non 
qualification for a successful political representative in a modern “democratic” nation-state. 

19. Feminist standpoint theory and “difference” theory (such as that of Sylviane Agacinski, see below), for example, suggest 
their current place in the scheme of power distribution impairs a lawmaker’s ability. 


Go back to hiring a lawyer to do your will. The fact you were convinced to hire this lawyer, and not 
another, is testimony to their having your best interests in mind. Right? Or no? It seems an inordinate 
amount of faith is involved. Take away the circular justification for the belief that the choice was 
rational, and what is left? 


Voting for a representative is a sacred right... right? Or is that rite? This is where magical thinking 
comes into play. Must we have such faith in magic? Is there no other way? 


Outcome-based politics and Henry Ford 


Henry Ford’s revolutionary idea for making cars has been described thus: 


Any colour, so long as it’s black 


The assembly line is a manufacturing process where parts are Cn 

added to a product in a sequential manner using “division of Sora 
labour”, where one person repeatedly performs only one small THE UNIVERSAL CAR 

portion of the entire process. Practically speaking, this means The Model T 

that one person’s job might be to hammer the spokes into the wheels; nothing more, nothing 
less. The spoke hammerer becomes an expert at spoke hammering, and becomes more and more 
efficient at that task. If the spokes and the wheels arrive at the spoke hammerer’s position at 
exactly the right time, and this is repeated for all the different tasks in the line, the car can be 
produced at the lowest unit cost. 


One of Henry Ford’s famous quotes about the Model T was, “Any customer can have a car 
painted any colour that he wants, so long as it is black.” 


The Model T only came in black because the production line required compromise so that 
efficiency and improved quality could be achieved. Spraying different colours would have 
required a break in the production line, meaning increased costs, more staff, more equipment, a 
more complicated process, and the risk of the wrong colour being applied. 


[From “You can have any colour, as long as it’s black,” by Tony Self] 


Why not apply what Ford taught us about efficiency in the assembly of cars to the task of putting 
together a “well-oiled democracy”? Here, the end product is not good cheap transportation, but “good 
governance.” 


Why must every member of the demos invest time and mental energy in making large-scale 
consequential decisions when the complexity of the task is best addressed by specialists in more bite- 
sized portions? 


If you burden ordinary people with such huge decisions, deep inefficiency results. Errors are 
predictably made. Time and resources are predictably wasted. Vast amounts. 


The average member of the demos is not equipped — nor can it reasonably be expected of them that 
they be equipped — to make good decisions on governance matters when these involve complex social, 
economic, and legal questions. Surely, the governance of nation-states containing millions of citizens 
require complex decisions by competent decision-makers. 


So why do we seek input from these inexpert millions? Canvassing their opinions on the best leaders, 
and the best laws and polices is about as efficient as asking each member on the assembly line their 
view on the best kind of screw head for fastening car parts to standardize upon — and doing so 
regularly, again and again. 


After all, we already know what most citizens want in their government: they want it to be good. 


How many ways can government be “good”? It cannot be as many ways as there are citizens or we 
have an unworkable situation. (It’s called “anarchy.”) 


The number of ways must be vastly smaller than the number of citizens. The smaller the better in the 
interest of efficiency, right? 


How about two ways? (Say, the Democratic way and the Republican way.) 


Without anyone, in particular, planning” such a radical reduction in possibilities, it has been remarked 
that there seems to be a sociological law that does indeed converge on this two number. (Robert 
Michels, back in 1911, described this two-ness of choices as an “iron law” in electoral democracies, as 
commonly conceived and implemented.*') 


But can we do better still than two in the interest of efficiency? Can we get it down to one? That would 
be the absolute limit of efficiency, the cat’s pajamas in good efficient governance. (The Model-T lesson 
would suggest so.) 


A lot of thought and effort must have gone into getting the number of ways to govern a country (from 
millions) down to two. How much more work can it be to get it down to one? And think of the vast 
resources that could be saved and more constructively utilized if we could get it down to one... 


So why don’t we?... 


This, of course, has occurred to very smart people and they have been, and are, working diligently to 
make it so — to get and keep it down to one. 


The way this is done is to structure governance decisions so they are made only by experts. Experts will 
make the best decisions. That’s why they are experts. Experts are, and must be, much fewer in number 
than the whole population of the governed, comprised of experts and non-experts taken together. 
Experts are, and always will be, a small subset of the demos. 


20. No conspiracy theories required. The process is ancient, organic, and endemic to humans. (The process is too complex 
to be fully comprehended, let alone, engineered by humans. Not that we wouldn’t if we could. Just that we aren’t smart 
enough to pull off effective large-scale conspiracies — yet. If only we could conspire at the scale necessary... then we might 
conspire to good ends. But such solidarity of purpose is elusive for humans as we know them. We exaggerate our culpability 
as much as our ability.) 

21. See also the comment on Michels in Resources below. 
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Rule by these is called an epistocracy (rule by those who know better). More specifically, today, a 
technocracy. (Since technological expertise has become synonymous with being intelligent and having 
knowledge: there is a “tech” for everything from cherry-pie baking to social engineering.) 


What is wrong with epistocracy? Nothing. Thoughtful people since Plato have known that this is the 
best form of governance — if quality and cost-effectiveness are basic values. (And how could they not 
be to rational people?) 


A but and an if... 


There is a problem, however. If only people in general were so rational... but they are not. They think 
sufficiently highly of themselves to sometimes demand being consulted about important decisions that 
affect them. They want to be asked what they think. They are brought up to believe their thoughts are 
worth listening to and being taken into account. It’s good for their self-esteem to think so. 


That’s why we have elections regularly, right? 


And, remember, the numbers of non-experts vastly exceeds that of experts. So, therefore, non-experts 
can’t be ignored no matter how ignorant and mistaken in their self-assessment they might be. They 
might get angry. They might cause trouble. They might get violent. They might roll heads. It’s been 
known to happen. 


So, how do we pay tribute to the vanity of the masses while, at the same time, have actual governance 
still in the hands of the experts. That would be the best of all possible human worlds, right? 


In this way, we might at once: 
1. have the best governance humans can dream of mustering, and 


2. mollify the bulk of the governed so they more or less go along with the arrangement, a situation 
conducive to civil order and stability. 


This describes exactly the system we have: The knowledgeable” are governing and the mass of the 
governed more or less approve because they are given a chance at election time to “express 
themselves.” And, really, that’s all that’s required since they don’t know any better (obviously, since 
they are “non-experts”). 


In this way, we have the best government possible. 


If there remains a problem, it is a qualm peculiar to those scarce few who insist that we call a spade and 
spade: these ask: why don’t we call it what it is, an epistocracy, a variant of oligarchy — and not a 
democracy? 


22. “Knowledgeable” here means they know how psycho-social-economic systems work — they are, after all, technocrats. 
(Not to be confused with the deeper, more amorphous, senses of what it means to be “wise.”) They know how to manage 
crowds. They are “how-to” people. Case in point: nudge theorists. 
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Is it that “oligarchies” have a bad name? If so, why? We just demonstrated it is democracy that should 
have — in any way quality and efficiency are important — the bad name.” Whence the stigma in the 
oligarchy label?” And why is the adjective “democratic” an honorific? What is so special about asking 
people about what matters to them when they don’t have a clue as to what should matter to them? 


Maybe we can ignore the people with such misgivings... They are few, right? 


If only Henry Ford had drafted our constitution... 


Political Fragility 


Politics, ultimately,” is about a morally” acceptable distribution of power among those who are under 
pressure to coexist with each other. On the assumption that these, who must live with the consequences 
of some power distribution or other, are, in some sense, the rightful arbiters of that power — again, on 
the assumption democracy is the best form of human power distribution, then each individual subject to 
that power should, it seems, be equally invested with a meaningful share of the power being distributed 
and exercised over each — and by the whole. 


The purest form of combining representation and democracy is that in which each stakeholder in the 
democratic community represents themselves and only themselves: direct democracy, where each 
counts for one and no one counts for more than one. Representation in this context collapses to 
exclusive self-representation.”” 


To the extent we celebrate democracy, the direct form is as good as it gets. As noted earlier, it goes 
downhill from here because direct democracy does not scale well. It begins to falter increasingly with 
the size of the group. Cases where it plausibly works: the U.S. Supreme Court, juries of 12 or 13, etc. 
These cases have in common the possibility of transparency as to who stands for what. Coalition, if 
any, is explicit. No room for hints of covert collusion. No secret ballots because these would serve no 
purpose. Intimacy facilitates scrutiny. Everyone else knows where you stand to the extent you stand 
somewhere. And they should know. Negotiation, here, is possible with “higher ups” because you are 
one of those and no one is higher up than you. Nor lower down. Speaking truth to power is possibly 
efficacious in these contexts. You might succeed at convincing someone else to rethink matters. 


There may or may not be wisdom in this arrangement but, at least, there are no obscure epistemic 
spaces to nurture degradation of the ideal of democracy. Epistemic ventilation keeps corruption at bay. 


However, as noted, by the time the numbers in a democracy attain millions, the efficacy of the voice 
any one individual may realistically claim to have is so diminished that only large doses of religiosity 
can sustain the illusion that the say of the individual matters. That is, unless you partake in a mass 
psychological transformation in which your individual discriminative abilities are subsumed in those of 


23. Democracy = “mob rule” and mobs are not paradigms of intelligent behavior. 

24. “Technocracy” is hardly better, “epistocracy” is more pleasantly neutral-sounding. Euphemism has to be kept fresh. 

25. The framework we use to measure merit in politics is always that of ethics, which we define, in this context, as the set of 
norms purported to govern human relations generally. 

26. Dropping the moral qualification opens up humanly problematic possibilities which we will not consider here. 

27. Shouldn’t we call this just presentation, not representation? What does the prefix add? 
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a collective: that is, when you come to believe your identity, your voice, has reality only to the extent it 
is in unison with a group larger than yourself — in practice, vastly larger than yourself. Such solidarity 
trumps the selfish value of the individual. 


Whatever happened to your individual voice? Wasn’t a promise of respecting its significance the bait 
that reeled you into the collective democratic fold in the first place?” It seems there is a bit of “bait and 
switch” going on here... 


Moreover, the individual judgment of a rational — intelligent enough to be critical — agent, to the extent 
it is developed, cannot be binary. To the extent the judgment is “individual,” it can never be the case 
the person having it was born when and where others were, that they will die when and where others 
will, to the extent that the experience framed by these brackets of existence is unique and lived, it must 
be nuanced and specific. The suppression of individual integrity results in the formation of political 
parties or allegiances to special interest groups. It becomes the case that if your voice has power, this 
can be so only by being dissolved in a larger medium. The larger medium is defined by broad shared 
values (e.g., autonomy v. security) or more specific dispositions or preferences (e.g., pro-choice v. pro- 
life). 


You, specifically, are gone. You disappear. Instead, there is a bloc in which your identity is dissolved — 
or, rather, your identity is that of the bloc. These blocs, indeed, may wield power. You don’t. Unless, 
perhaps, vicariously: in the mass psychological transformation case where you come to see yourself as 
wholly “one” with the bloc. 


This psychological transformation enables large scale action and order. It permits groups of people to 
speak and act with the voice and will of one but the power of many. Solidarity, constructed of our 
affiliative instincts, creates power concentrations in proportion to the credibility it must continue to 
nurture and sustain in its legitimacy. This legitimacy remains grounded in the theoretical knowledge of, 
and trust in, the representatives by the represented. 


The psychological construct which fosters the solidarity of uncountably” large groups, however, is 
subject to the eroding effects of other, specifically anti-social or negatively-social, aspects of collective 
human nature. The self-interest of groups replaces that of individuals. And, unless communities, by 
their nature, are immune from moral censure, the wrong they do in serving themselves is magnified 


28. One may identify with the plight or well-being of others out of enlightened self-interest and/or out of fellow-feeling. To 
the extent participation in collective decision and action is presented as so motivated, its moral integrity is easily defensible. 
Enlightened self-interest is still self-interest and subject to review by the self whose interest it is supposed to be. Empathetic 
and altruistic impulses are very real. Where they exist and/or can be nurtured, they are as serviceable as human motives may 
get. (Note: “human” # “rational.” Why? It is not rational to possess inconsistent values. Humans are chock full of them. In 
light of this whether being rational is also a good thing is an open question.) But there is too often a reluctance to make 
explicit appeal to them as though these were not enough, as though we needed also to misrepresent the usefulness to the 
individual of participation in collective behavior. If the reason is that the misrepresentation is necessary to achieve a grand 
effect, then we move into ethically problematic territory. Perhaps we can’t do morality collectively? Or being moral 
devolves to exactly this: identification with a collective? Either way, we have a problem that is more basic than any political 
one — and calls for another discussion. 

29. “Uncountable” here means large enough to exclude the possibility of epistemic intimacy. 
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beyond that of any one individual. The very same selfish impulses that group solidarity was devised to 
manage reemerge in grander, more potent, form. 


Ideally, there should be no power concentrations of any kind because of the abuse these foster — or, 
alternatively, if there must be, there should be one and only one: that consisting of the whole of the 
represented and governed community. Everybody has to be in the same power space relative to 
everyone else. Theoretically. 


But mass psychological constructs, conscious or unconscious, are especially ripe for exploitation by 
those in a position to do so, and institutionalized concentrations of power are, especially, in such a 
position. The impulse to exploit does not go away, magically, because all those around you share your 
prejudices. Formations of “deplorables” are just waiting for the vagaries of any given power 
concentration to demarcate and target. 


A political space outside any power concentration at all and a number of them will result in perennial 
tension and conflict, as in a Hobbesian state of Nature,’ where each individual fends for her- or himself 
(and God or nature or vagary pits itself against all) — only artificially scaled up. There is reversion to “a 
dog eat dog world” but with progressively nastier and bigger dogs. Solidarity coops self-interest. 


The point is not to eliminate perennial conflict (there are good reasons to think some measure of 
conflict is humanly salutary), but to manage it. Micro power concentrations, as in a Hobbesian state of 
nature, if only they can acknowledge their vulnerability without seeking to exploit that of others, are 
what require management, not hypocritical attempts at elimination: management — but not by out-sized, 
institutionalized, power concentrations. 


Are we being too pessimistic about the prospects of democracy in the conventional electoral form we 
are familiar with? A growing number of historians, political scientists, evolutionary biologists, 
sociologists, psychologists, political philosophers and (perhaps) less consciously, the general public — 


30. “Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of Warre, where every man is Enemy to every man; the same is 
consequent to the time, wherein men live without other security, than what their own strength, and their own invention shall 
furnish them withall. In such condition, there is no place for Industry; because the fruit thereof is uncertain: and 
consequently no Culture of the Earth; no Navigation, nor use of the commodities that may be imported by Sea; no 
commodious Building; no Instruments of moving, and removing things as require much force; no Knowledge of the face of 
the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; no Letters; no Society; and which is worst of all, continuall feare, and danger of 
violent death; And the life of man solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short.” The Leviathan (1651), The First Part, Ch. 13. 
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the demos, i.e., the governed — may think not.” The handwriting on the wall is clearly discernible. 
Being born yesterday is not consistent with noticing what has, and is, transpiring. 


Are there other more effective mechanisms for managing politically necessary power concentrations? 
We will consider that possibility in the final part of this topic when we discuss what, if anything, may 
be done about ailing contemporary implementations of democracy. 


What would it take for representation not to be subverted? 


What might ideal representation, or something closer to it, look like?... Sylviane Agacinski is a French 
philosopher and critic of sex-blind versions of feminism.” She is known as the leading theoretician for 
the parité movement, a kind of feminism that does not downplay sex differences, in contrast to 
(perhaps) more well-known and dominant “equality” feminisms which often do. Parity of power is the 
view that representative justice is best served when the distribution of power in a democracy is tied to 
real and fundamental differences between people — and nothing sorts people more fundamentally than 
biological sex. Not race, religion, culture, language, economic class, social role, etc. and this because 
all these different sortals are not as fixed as the biological one. Miscegenation dilutes racial differences 
in a generation or two. Social mobility via education and enculturation rob the other sortals of 
institutional permanence. The children of mixed sex couples are typically not mixed sex. They are 
either girls or boys. Nor do they easily move from their birth sex. Hence, sex-blind politics is deeply 
flawed. We cite Agacinski’s ideas as illustrative of how representative democracy may fail grossly to 
represent major differences among the governed. Sex-sensitive political structures will look very 
different from anything that currently passes for “representative” democracy. 


Two, in your face, facts to consider: as yet, men do not give birth, and women comprise only 3 to 5 
percent of those incarcerated globally. Why? The relationship of women and men to life and death, to 
opportunity and limitation, is fundamentally different. Evolutionary biology has a lot to say about this, 
to which we allude elsewhere, but here we only remark that there is a gross difference between women 
and men. They are not interchangeable as to certain fundamental values proprietary to each. And these 
are shaped by our dioecious biology and the consequent conditioned experience of being in the world. 
It can be, and is, argued that binary sexual parameters of experience can and ought to change. Here, we 
only insist that, all efforts at justice between the sexes, have failed to date to change facts as basic as 
these. 


31. Typical explanations of low voter turnout insinuate laziness and ignorance. But it is not irrational, nor ignorant, nor 
irresponsible to redirect one’s energy in more constructive directions. We will talk about voter behavior in a subsequent part 
of this topic. See, for example, the Jay Leno video clips here and here which sample the political and civic understanding of 
ordinary Americans on the street. No doubt, these were selected for comic effect, but see the well-attested research cited 
here: “Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections.” Political philosopher Jason Brennan has studied the ethics 
of voting and suggested that picking up even one piece of litter on your street does more to improve your community than 
voting in large elections. There are many far more constructive things you may do to express your civic-mindedness than 
voting. In fact, you may have a moral duty not to vote because of the harm your vote may do, he argues. And this applies to 
very many of us — including both the uninformed and the too-well informed. See the Brennan references in Resources 
below. 

32. Married to former French Prime Minister Lionel Jospin, Agacinski was somewhat effective at inserting her theoretical 
views into law. She is the author of Parity of the Sexes (Politique des sexes). Here’s an extended commentary and 
discussion on Agacinski. Her view, while not identical to, shares with feminist standpoint theory an emphasis on the place 
one occupies in the socio-economic-politico human world. Biological sex is one very significant parameter determining a 
standpoint vis-d-vis that world. 
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Agacinski builds her feminism on these premises. What does her view entail for political philosophy — 
representative democracy, in particular? It means that men cannot represent women, nor the reverse, 
with any defensible integrity in positions of power. 


As of now, for example, 80 percent of members of the U.S. congress are male. 80 percent of their 
constituents are not male. How could they be? So what kind of representation is this?... 


It will be objected that a man may share the values of a woman, and that’s what matters. It’s possible... 
Someone from Washington State may share the values of someone from the State of Florida, right? 


But there are laws that require that someone representing Washington State be living in Washington 
State. How come?” What difference should that make? Why is geographical intimacy more important 
or essential than biophysical intimacy? The affinity you have with your street address cannot (as yet) be 
more relevant than that with your genitalia — and all the biological, psychological, and social values in 
great part associated with it. 


Agacinski proposes that, since half the governed are always female, half of those in positions of 
power must also be female — by law, by constitutional mandate, not the whim of the electorate.” 


Despite the burden to women of assuming power or the humiliation to men in losing it, men must cede 
power and women have a duty to accept their fair share of responsibility. This would suggest, for 
illustration, that, as applied to the U.S. system of government: 


50 of the 100 senators must by law always be women, and that, at alternate elections, only women 
may run for seats in the House of Representatives or for the Presidency. This would guarantee 
that half the time, or in half of all positions of power, women would be represented. (And men, 
too, of course.) 


This would more closely resemble what a genuine representative democracy requires than anything we 
currently have. 


Sex-blind feminisms, in contrast, taken at their word, entail that men should have a right to an abortion 
or that prisons should have affirmative action programs to insure that more women get imprisoned.” 
The justice of equality or interchangeability requires this. (And, indeed, some transwomen activists 
suggest exactly such.) 


But this way of thinking suggests the fact that women are not as inclined to criminality or that men are 
not biologically equipped for gestating offspring is irrelevant. In the past, now, and in the foreseeable 
future it is relevant. When, or if, this ceases to be the case, democracy then will require different 
parameters. But for now... 


We need to rethink what we are asking of the concept of political representation. 


33. The historical reasons — less developed transportation and communication technologies — ought, by now, be irrelevant. 
34. At least until such time as biological sex differences become as discretionary as what you chose to wear today. 
35. See the writeup, “Boys Kill.” 
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Resources 


1. Writeups for prior Philosophy Club topics related to this one: 


¢ For more on the problem of voting, see our 2016 discussion: “The dilemma of the disaffected 
voter: the rationality & morality of voting,” where many of the points surveyed here are 
explored in more detail. 


e “Pitting devils, democracy, and “executive aggrandizement. ” See section on what is 
democracy. Your vote alone cannot check your “representatives.” It takes... see Nancy 


Bermeo’s list. Trump-bashing is a distraction from the real problem. The conditions for Trump 
were set decades before his presidency. And things are progressing toward something worse 
than Trump. 


e “Democracy and its discontents: an alternative to elections” A first try at explaining Alex 
Guererro’s lottocratic alternative. We will revisit and review the lottocratic idea in the last part 


of this topic. 


2. The classical references most informing this topic are Plato’s Republic and the work of Immanuel 
Kant. We are also working with ideas introduced by a number of contemporary political scientists, 
moral and political philosophers, legal scholars, and historians of ideas, including: 


Jason Brennan 
Martin Gilens 
Onora O’ Neill 


Nancy Bermeo 
Martha Nussbaum 


John Gray 
Elizabeth Anderson 


Anne Case and Angus Deaton 
Sylviane Agacinski 


Alex Guerrero 


...and their critics 


More specific links below: 


“Martin Gilens: Economic Inequality and Political Power in America | Affluence and Influence,” a talk 


at MIT by Princeton political scientist Martin Gilens. 


The western notion of “liberal democracy,” as it has previously been understood is dissolving into 
somethings else: what? Two interviews with eminent philosopher and historian of ideas John Gray at 
Unherd.com by Freddie Sayers: Part 1: “Revenge of the technocrats,” (the UK and Europe) and Part 2: 


“Welcome to the Era of Tragic Realism,” (the rest of the world). 
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“Lottocracy: A New Kind of Democracy,” Alex Guerrero, Henry Rutgers Term Chair and Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University. Text and video on the lottocratic alternative: “Elections 
are the heart of almost every modern political system. Alex Guerrero presents a case against choosing 
political representatives via voting and defends a new kind of political system with a very different 
heart: one that uses random selection, rather than popular elections, to choose officials.” 


Onora O’ Neill, “Between Consenting Adults.” Power differential obviates proper consent wherever it 
exists, O’Neill argues in her classic paper. She discusses it in the context of sexual and employment 
contexts. But it carries over to state power with a vengeance... 


Sylviane Agacinski, parité, and the idea of sex-based power differentials. Are human beings so 
interchangeable that any one may democratically “represent” another without regard to biological sex? 


Agacinski says, no. If the notion of equality between people means that women and men may stand 
proxy for each other, the notion is fundamentally flawed. They can’t. Nature and history reinforce each 
other in making this point. She suggests, rather, parity of power between the sexes. Parity does not 
presuppose interchangeability or inter-representation. 


Economist and Nobel Laureate Angus Deaton on educational/economic inequality. Educational 
inequality kills. Divisiveness in modern liberal democracies, most especially in the U.S. — the center of 
global technocracy, are rooted in educational inequalities which in turn are concentrating wealth 
beyond social and economic utility. It is serious reform or potentially dire consequences. Wonder how 
Trump was able to achieve political credibility? See an earlier talk by Anne Case and Deaton, “Deaths 


of Despair and the Future of Capitalism.” 


Deaths caused by educational, economic, and the consequent political inequality and despair, already 
increasing for decades prior to the Covid pandemic, have been exacerbated by the pandemic response 
of entities who have benefited from the death and suffering of millions worldwide. The pre-existing 
despair, in turn, conditioned much of the death and suffering due to the illness itself (the profitable 
encouragement of co-morbid vulnerabilities, for example), was made worse by the official pandemic 
response: lockdowns (throwing 100 million worldwide into poverty: surely that can’t be good for 
anyone’s health) and experimental and highly profitable pharmaceuticals (the full extent of the damage 
attributed to which is still being revealed: have we forgotten Oxycontin?). The ascendancy of private 
(commercial, pharmaceutical, and social media corporate profiteering and pandering) and public 
(governmental entities captured by the former) concentrations of power is rooted in tightly connected 
educational/economic/political inequality. Especially so as these concentrated powers, public and 
private, are merging without restraint... The talks by Case and Deaton, while not venturing quite so far 
as we are here, do help set the stage for the conclusions in this paragraph. As Anne Case put it, 
“American capitalism isn’t working for Americans without a four-year college degree. And that’s about 
two-thirds of all Americans between the ages of 25 and 64.” (Emphasis added.) Two-thirds of all 
Americans don’t count... Maybe we don’t care all that much for “democracy” after all. Maybe we have 
something better than democracy... but we can’t bring ourselves to call what it is we have by its proper 
name... Rethink where the political phenomenon of Trumpism came from. Will it go away when Trump 
goes away? 


Robert Michels (1911) called it an “iron law” that democracies devolve to oligarchies. An anonymous 


wikipedia author sums it up admirably: “The ‘iron law of oligarchy’ states that all forms of 
organization, regardless of how democratic they may be at the start, will eventually and inevitably 
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develop oligarchic tendencies, thus making true democracy practically and theoretically impossible, 
especially in large groups and complex organizations. The relative structural fluidity in a small-scale 
democracy succumbs to ‘social viscosity’ in a large-scale organization. According to the ‘iron law,’ 
democracy and large-scale organization are incompatible.” It is easy to draw more than one conclusion 
from this insight. Michels himself became a fascist. But there are ways to the parse the iron law, extract 
the truth in it, while treating what ails the practice of democracy. This will involve a critical view of the 
nature of human beings, manifestly, one not fully appreciated by thinkers like Michels and many 
others. First you survey human landscape, then like a structural engineer, you design and build to suit 
the foundation materials. Something about democracy is morally defensible. We tried in Part 1 to put 
our finger on what that is. But much of what currently attends it is not: in particular, the popular notion 
that democracy and elections must go together. They do not. Elections at scale are inherently vulnerable 
to degradation. 
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